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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Lebanon (pp. 6, 7, 8) 
American Folklore—Molly 
Pitcher (pp. 10, 11) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To study a country with a Medi- 
terranean climate and to compare it 
with similar regions of the world 

2. To note the influence of climatic 
conditions upon the activities of people 

3. To realize what important know! 
edge the peoples of the Far East pos 
sessed in ancient times 

4. To become aware of the long his 
tory of Beirut as a center of trade and 
culture. 

5. To gain information about the 
silk industry and to note its place in 
the modern world. 

6. To continue the study of American 
folklore and to develop a project on 
local history 


Study and Recitation Devices 
WHAT AM | THINKING OF? 


Procedure: The following questions 
may be presented to the class orally, 
by the teacher, or by several pupils act 
ing as quiz leaders. Or they may be 
typed on slips of paper and distributed 
among the pupils, who then present 
their questions to the group individ 
ually. 

1. Only three countries in the whole 
world knew how to make it 1,500 vears 
ago. Even the Roman emperor found 
it expensive to buy. The only way to 
get any of it in those days was to send 
some one to the Far East for it. What 
am I thinking of? (Silk) 

2. It is about half the size of New 
Jersey. One side of it borders on the 
Mediterranean. More than a _ million 
people live in this little country. What 
is its name? (Lebanon) 


3. Today they are still the world 
leaders in silk production. What are 
their names? (China, Japan, India) 

i. They mark the boundary between 
Lebanon and Syria. Their name was 
given to them by the Roman orator, 
Cicero. What are they? (The Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains) 

5. The government guarded them 
Anyone caught trying to smuggle any 
of them out of the country was killed. 
What were they? (Silkworms) 

6. King Solomon sent for them when 
he built his famous temple more than 
3,000 years ago. They were sent in 
great numbers to many countries. To- 
day there are not many left. For every 
one you cut down you must promise 
to plant 50 others. What are they? 
(Cedars of Lebanon) 

7. Hundreds of eggs were hidden in 
them and carried to Constantinople 
What were the carriers and what were 
the smuggled goods? (Hollow walking 
staffs containing silkworm eggs) 

8. Pictures of them appear on coins, 
stamps, and medals. They are held in 
great respect. Some of them are 80 feet 
tall. What are thev? (Cedars of Leb- 


anon 

9. Her neighbors are 
the Mediterranean 
she? { Lebanon) 


Israel, 
Who is 


Syria, 
and Sea 

10. The greatest lumberjack of them 
all might turn up in Lebanon some day, 
when cedars again cover the mountains 
and people there become lumbermen as 
their What American 
folk hero am 1 thinking of? (Paul 
Bunyan) 


ancestors were 
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11. The mountains towering behind 
it almost crowd it into the sea. It is 
large and beautiful and busy with many 
activities. What is it? (Beirut, capital 
city of Lebanon) 

12. You will be able to learn more 
about the history of their ancient land 
from them. They go to the American 
University and would be able to speak 
with you in English. Who are they? 
(Lebanese students) 

13. Three thousand years ago its 
people were called Phoenicians. They 
were the first of the world’s seafaring 
traders. Ages ago St. George slew a 
dragon here. What place am I thinking 
of? ( Beirut) 

14. It became an independent re- 
public in 1943. It is a member of the 
Arab League. What is its name? (Leb- 
anon) 

15. You will find many Americans liv- 
ing in this place. The American Uni- 
versity is located there. An English pa- 
per is published there daily. What place 
is it? ( Beirut) 

16. Centuries ago they crossed desert 
and mountain land and braved the at- 
tacks of fierce tribesmen lurking along 
the trails. What were they called? (Car- 
avans) 

17. They are known the world over 
for their color, design, and texture. 
Many people of Lebanon make their 
living producing them. What are they? 
(Lebanese silks) 

18. The Emperor Justinian realized 
that they would be important to indus- 
try, so he sent them all over the Roman 
Empire. What were they? (Silkworms) 

19. In a few years Sicily b@ame the 
center of the Empire in making this 
product. Later the cities of Florence, 
Milan, Venice, and Genoa became noted 
for it, too. What was this product? 
(Fine silk cloth) 

20. Its house may have 500 to 1,200 
yards of thread in it. From its lower lip 
a thread comes forth in the form of a 
sticky liquid. What is it? (A silkworm) 

21. When it came up out of the 
bay, St. George charged at it and 
drove his spear through the creature's 
neck. What was it, and what was the 
bay called thereafter? (A dragon; St 
George's Bay) 

22. It 
guage 


comes from the Latin lan 
It is derived from a word that 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 4 
Theme Article: Water for Dry Land 
(U. 8S. A.—the Southwest), a film 
text article 
Spotlight. on America: Night Ride 
(interview with a train conductor 
Play: History of Old Travel 
American Folklore: The Battle of 
Boonesborough 
Special Feature: ( hildren’s Folklore 


April 11 
Theme Article: The Spanish Plateau 
World Friendship Series: We Live in 
Madrid 
Short Story: One Throw 
American Folklore: Jean Lafitte 
Health and Nutrition; How's 
Health? 


Your 











neans “to weave.” What is it? (The 


word “texture” 

23. It is a word that means “a com 
pany of travelers on a journey through 
desert or hostile What word 


um I thinking of? (Caravan) 


regions P 


24. Lebanon and other countries 
similarly situated have a climate named 
after the sea which was once thought 
to be located in the middle of the world 
What kind of climate is that? (A medi 
terranean climate ) 


25. They are found in the long val 
ley of the Litani River, along the coastal 
plain, and on the lower mountain slopes 
Many 


them 


Lebanese make their livings on 
They must be irrigated much of 
What are (Farms of 


the vear they? 


Lebanon) 


FARMING IN A 
MEDITERRANEAN CLIMATE 


Several pupils make a study of this 
topic and prepare to present their find 
ings to the class in the form of a care 
fully arranged and clearly projected set 
of readings from Junior Scholastic 
report could take this form 


Their 


Puru. | reads the paragraph in the 
theme article that begins “White mu! 
berry trees grow best in__” 

Farmers of the 


Puru. 2 reads aloud 


valley lowlands 


But the hot 


ri 3 follows with 


dries 
ru l eads Fa 
} savs, “Only on the 


mtinues with “White 


Puru 

Purn. 2 « 
berry 

rt 


the 


Purus 4 and 5 step forward with the 
February 7th issue of Junior Scholastic 
and take turns in reading p. 7, “Medi- 


terranean France.” 


SILK IN TODAY'S WORLD 
1. List on the board all the articles 


you can name that are made of silk 

2. Mount a collection of clippings 
from newspapers and magazines to 
point out the various uses to which silk 
is put 

3. Arrange a display of silk: samples 
of dress goods, hosiery, scarfs, thread, 
neckties drapery materials, etc 

4. In a series of drawings outline the 
lite history of a silkworm 


American Folklore—Molly 
Pitcher (pp. 10, 11) 


To the class: 1. Read about Molly 
Pitcher and then point out on a map 
those places that include some part of 
her story in their local history. (Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Carlisle, Pa.; Freehold, N. J.) 

2. Explain how this girl of Revolu- 
tionary times acquired her names: Mary 
Ludwig Hays (Pitcher) McCauley 

3. Tell the legend of her 
with General Washington 


meeting 


4. Do a bit of exploring in your own 
community and discover what legends 
folk tales, and factual history mark its 
Write one of these stories in your 
own words 


past 


a collection of such 
to the 


eves $0 


5. Put together 
Original rhymes similar 
Molly “with the 
could be written about your local 


tales 
lines about 
blue 
folk characters and added to your col 
lection of stories. The entire project— 
writing, illustrating, book- 
making—will call for well-planned com- 
munity study, skill in language arts, 
research reading and interviewing, and 
varied art talents 

Material for the Junior Scholastic 
folklore series has been suggested by 


researc h 


the folklore and legends map in Living 
in Our America, a History for Young 
Citizens, by Quillen and Krug, recently 
published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 


Dat 
pany 


Science Project 


After 
Lebanon 


reading the theme article on 
members, drawing on 
knowledge, could 


discuss what kinds of worms are help 


class 
their own science 
ful to man and what kinds are pests 

The class artist might volunteer to 

vf sketches on the black 
life-cevcle of the 
I f the class 


pers 
: , 
could give an oral explanation 


draw 
} 


a Se Ties 
ward showing the 


vorm-moth. Other mem 


hb Me 


Remaining Issues 

April 4—Water for Dry Land (U.S. A.— 
The Southwest), film-text article 
Transportation features 

April 11—The Spanish Plateau 

April 18—Indo-China 

April 25—Malaya 

May 2—Thailand 
National Parks feature 

May 9—Venezuela 

May 16—Belgian Congo 
Semester Review Quiz 

May 23~—Industrial Western Europe, 
film-text article 
Student Achievement Issue 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What tree appears on the official 
seal of Lebanon? (The cedar) 

2. Name two products that Lebanon 
ships to other countries. (Fruit, silk, 
mulberry leaves, wool) 

3. According to an old legend, Beirut 
was threatened by a dragon that would 
rise up out of the bay. Who slew the 
dragon? (St. George) 

4. Lebanon became an independent 
country in 1943. Before that, it was 
part of what country? (Syria) 

5. Lebanon's coast borders on what 
large body of water? (Mediterranean 
Sea) 

6. Molly Pitcher received her name 
during which battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War? (Battle of Monmouth) 

7. Name the man whose job in 
Washington, D. C., is to keep down 
our nation’s prices. (Michael DiSalle) 

8. Syria has been increasing its cot- 
ton crop by planting cotton seed im- 
ported from what U. S. state? (Texas) 

9. What country now produces the 
most cotton in the Middle East? 
(Egypt) 

10. Britain is considering a plan to 
unite three of its colonies into a do- 
minion. On what continent are these 
colonies? ( Africa) 





Answers to Quis-Werd Purzie, p. 14 


ACROSS: 1i-buffalo; &-initial; 9-sin; 10- 
mid; ll-mood; 12-8. D.; 13-inn; 14-boa; 17- 
worm; i8-ewe; 19-has; 22-Alps 24-sh; 
26-lie; 27-oat; 29-Ontario; 3l-western 

DOWN: i-bison; 2-union; 3-find; 4-ft 
6-laid; 7-old; ll-mi.; 14-bow; 15- 
16-am; 1i7?-we; 19-ha; 20-allow; 21- 
23-sets; 24-sore; 25-hair; 28-ton; 


5-aims 
Ore; 
spine, 
W-at 


e te Citi hip Quiz, p. 15 
1 Lere LOOK AT LEBANON: I-c; 2-a:; 
3-c -€ - -a 
2 MOLLY, BRING THE PITCHER: 1-T; 
3-T; 4-T: 5-F. 6-T; 7- 
3. RELATING THE NEWS; i-may be 
united to form; 2-is losing ground; 3-has 
been planting and raising: 4-are armed to 


fight 

4 A PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU: 1-silk- 
worr -cocoon 3-mulberry leaves (‘or 
white mulberry leaves) 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Hts Fun to Make... Fun fo Drink 


BANANA 
LK SHAKE 


How to make a 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


lel ripe nana 


peel ut 


Peel banana. Slice into a bow! 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately Makes 


| large or 2 mecdium-«ized drinks 


- ayiced “ 
or 
round © — pelo 
“~™ a be 
" ahake ye ith hake 


u 

a 

panane ¥ onl acre missing 
vanilla 


“"" 


Ban® ” 


id 


< 
mil milk shake \ 
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Argentine Newspaper 
Silenced by Government 


Argentinas most independent 
newspaper has been shut down. The 
paper, La Prensa is one of many 
which the Argentine government has 
silenced in the last two years. But 
La Prensa was the strongest critic of 
Juan Peron, the president, and his 
dictator-like government 

Publication halted when the News 
Vendors Union refused to distribute 
the papers. The union is run by 
Peron followers 

The union picketed the plant. The 
government said employees of the 
paper could enter the building. But 
police stood idly by while gunmen 
killed one La Prensa worker and in- 
jured four others who were trying to 
go to work. Now the police allow no 
one to enter. A congress committee 
has taken control of the paper. 

The United States Government 
and other believers in freedom of 
the press are much concerned about 
what is going on in Argentina 

Peron has also decided he wants 
to go on being Argentina's president 
The a president 
could hold office only for 
vear term 


constitution said 


one SIixX- 


Peron told 
the constitution 


congress to change 
Congress, which is 
made up mostly of his tollowers, did 
Now Peron can run again in 1952 

(See March 7 Junior Scholastic 
for story on change in U.S. Con- 
stitution, limiting President's terms. ) 


Seoul Changes Hands 
For Fourth Time in War 


United Nations forces have recap- 
tured Seoul, South Korea's capital. 
This is the fourth time the capital 
has changed hands since the war be- 
gan 

North Korean troops captured 
Seoul last June. In September it was 
recaptured by U.N. forces. They 
were driven out of Seoul in January 
by huge Chinese Communist armies. 

Once Korea's most modern city, 
Seoul is now in ruins. It has been 
battered almost beyond repair. Near- 
ly all buildings and streets have 


Latest Style of Hole-in-the-Ground 


Italian army engineers have designed a machine which can dig an 


eight-foot foxhole in less than 


two 


minutes. Machine promises 


help to infantrymen who now dig own foxholes with pick and 
shovel. In photo soldier tries out a hole while machine digs another. 





been blasted to rubble by bombs and 
shells. Fires have destroyed vast 
areas. 

Last June, Seoul’s population was 
1,500,000. By January, before the 
Chinese Communists came, all but 
200,000 persons had fled. Only a 
small part of this number was on 
hand to welcome the U.N. forces 
this time. 

But slowly, the people are return- 
ing to Seoul. U.N. troops are now 
busy trying to repair Seoul's water 
supply system and electric power 
plants. Food and medical supplies 
also are being rushed to the capital. 

As we go to press, news from the 
fronts is being heavily censored. 
U.N. troops have stepped up their 
advance north of Seoul and across 
central Korea. Communist troops are 
retreating as U.N. forces close in on 
the 38th Parallel. 


New Commission Set Up 
As U.N. Eyes and Ears 


How can the U.N. find out about 
trouble that might set off a war? 

One way, says the U.N. itself, is 
to keep a watchful eye on all areas 
where war could break out. 

To do this job the U. N. has set up 
a Peace Observation Commission. 
The new commission will send teams 
of observers to world trouble spots. 

“Such teams will be the eyes and 
ears of the U.N.,” says U. N. Secre- 
tary General, Trygve Lie. “They 
will send reports to warn us if trou- 
ble is brewing. Their warnings may 
give the U.N. time to settle disputes 
and prevent war.” 

The U. N. Peace Observation 
Commission is made up of 14 mem- 
ber nations, including the U. S. 








LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 











Michael V 
Ohio 


DiSalle, of Toledo 
is our Government's price con 
trol chief. His job is to keep prices 
| mn 

(iv lay recently Mr DiSalle 

ke before a club meeting in Wash 

ton. DA He told the club mem 
hers about his work and plans Near 
he end of the 


‘ shed to say 


speec h he said he 


something about his 


My father came to the 
States as 14.” Mr 


said. “He came here alone 


United 
DiSalle 
He soon 
found an opportunity to work and 
to raise a family 


a bov of 


‘l was the eldest of seven children 
My tather worked in the factories of 
New York and Toledo, and he worked 
hard because he wanted to give us 
something better than he had had 
ip h s lite 

Father was the kind of man who 
cut our hair and fixed our shoes. He 
made sure we got to school. He 
never had much money to spend 
h it | 
take 

Mr. DiSalle paused for a moment 

“This country 
mv tather 
Trie he 
to marvel that I've been picked to do 
bomething for my country. I'm going 
to do my job sincerely and to the 


best of my ability.” 


British School Boys 
Armed in Singapore 


Many 


city 


ve worked hard, and now he can 


vacations.” 


has been good to 
and it has been good to 


went on. “I've never ceased 


British school boys in the 
of Singapore are armed with 
rubber The police have told 
the boys to defend themselves against 
bands of 


clubs 
Communists stirring up 
trouble ngapore 
nain port on the 
a British Crown 
at the tip ol 
Ie bidast ‘ 


inist raiders in 5S iga pore 


makers are teen-agers 


rots are Kritish x 














Mapes by Eva Mizeret 


Singapore lies off tip of Malaya. 


schools in sneak attacks. They rob 
students and try to hoist Communist 
flags over the schools 

Only 
schools are armed with rubber clubs 
British officials have told younger 
boys to throw books, inkwells, shoes 
at Communist raiders 

The British 
Fight Communists 


the older boys in public 


hold 


siren 


sO hool ( h ldren 
drills. A 
sounds to warn that Communists are 
approaching the school and the gates 
are locked quickly 

Since 1948 the 
been fighting Communist outbreaks 


British also have 
in Malava. Bands of Communists at 
tack from jungle hideouts staging 


swift raids on rubber plantations 


and railroads 
For more on Malava 


tin mines, homes 
see coming 


ssue of Junior Scholastic, April 25.) 


Marshall Plan Aid Cuts Number 
Of Communists in West Europe 


Communism is losing ground in 
Western Europe, reports the U. S$ 


State Department. In 1946 there 
4,000,000 European Commu 
nists Today 


»] 


were 
says the Department 
re are 2.678.000—a drop of 33 
per cent 

Western | urope has bettered its 
Marshall 
n aid explained a State De part 
“Better lis 


turned many 


standard of living with 
ficial ng condi 


ns have people away 


m communism.” 


British May Unite 
Three African Colonies 


Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rho 
desia, and Nyasa'‘and are three British 
colonies in central Africa. Someday 
the three colonies may be united to 
form a British dominion*. Britain is 
now talking over such a plan 

The new dominion would be called 
the Central African Dominion. It 
would have an area of about 475,000 
square miles, slightly larger than 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma 
together 

At present the three African lands 
have a population of 6,150,000. They 
are rich in gold, diamonds, copper 
iron, tin, uranium, rice, coffee, as 
bestos, sugar. They also have good 
land for raising cattle. If the new 
dominion is formed, Britain wil! 
build it up for defense with more 
army and air force bases 

Britain is also going ahead with 
plans to better the daily lives of 
many people of Africa. France and 
Belgium have similar plans, reports 
the United Nations 

Together, the three countries wil! 
spend a total of $2,000,000,000 on 
their African 
build more schools 


colonies. They will 
roads, bridges 
houses, harbors, hospitals and fac 
tories. They will open more mines 
and improve more farmland 
The purpose of these 
ments is to raise the standard of liv 
ing for Africa's 198,000,000 people 


improv e 


* Moons word is defined on poge ? 





N. RHODESIA 


miLES 








Three British colonies which may be 
united are shown in white on the map 








Crowds Flock to See 
*‘Atomic Explosion’’ 


Will people obey civilian defense 
rules in an atomic attack? 

No, answers Police Chief Fred 
Kennedy of Orangetown, N. Y 

One day earlier this month a 
young man went crow hunting about 
four miles from Pearl River, N. Y 
After spotting a crow, he fired his 
rile—but missed his target. Instead 
he hit a fireworks building and set 
off its powder. The building ex- 
ploded, touching off five other fire- 
works buildings 

The series of blasts lifted a great 
mushroom of white smoke over the 
buildings. Bricks and glass 
were thrown 100 feet into the air 

Chief Kennedy 
Pearl River. He raced 
scene of the blasts, where he 
huge crowd surrounding the build- 
ings—and blocking fire engines and 
ambulances 

“What are you doing here?” 
Chief Kennedy 

“We came to see the excitement,” 
some people replied. “The explosion 
looked like pictures of an atomic 
blast and we wanted to see if it was.” 

Curiosity killed the cat—and if 
there is a real blast it will 
kill people who should have stayed 


wood, 


visiting in 
toward the 


was 


saw 


roared 


atomic 


they Curious crowds 
can also keep civilian defense work 
ers from doing their job. Chief Ken 
nedy says all communities 
strengthen their defense 
teams to control people who break 


life-saving rules. 


COVER STORY 


The skirling* of bagpipes now 
marks military events at the Presidio, 
San Francisco, where the Sixth Army 

s stationed. A group of the men have 
ormed a pipe band, complete with 
kilts, bagpipes, and drum. A regular 
Army band takes 20 to 40 men. A 
yipe band needs only eight to 20 


where were 


should 
civilian 


Junior Scholastic’s cover this week 
shows Chief Warrant Officer Millard 
F. Crary, leader of the band. He is 
f Scottish ancestry, but other mem- 
bers of the band are of Mexican, Ital- 
an, Irish 
Welsh descent 

Men who wish to join the band 
must have a liking for bagpipe music 

and strong lungs. 


German, Portuguese, and 


=== Science News 


ley Weather Station 


An all-year weather station has 
been set up by the U. S. on a float- 
ing ice pack in the Arctic Ocean. 
The ice pack is about 200 miles north 
of Alaska 

A group of 15 U. S. weather scien- 
tists live on the ice pack. Besides ob- 
serving weather conditions, the sci- 
entists also test clothing and equip- 
ment designed for use in the Arctic 
and other polar regions 

The men are supplied by transport 
planes fitted with skis, and by glid- 
ers 


Texas Cotton in Syria 


Cotton seed from Texas is whiten- 
ing the fields of Syria 

Syria has been growing cotton 
since ancient times but always in 
small amounts. In 1946 Syria decided 
to step up its cotton output. It im- 
ported Texas cotton seed, which is 
suitable for growing in Syria 

Cotton farms were started on 
stretches of land that had not been 
tilled for hundreds of years. Texas 
cotton seed thrived in the rich soil 
and warm climate. By 1947 Syria 
had 40,000 acres of cotton 

Since 1946 many Syrian farmers 


Tian aaah 


ta bi SIRT UP 


have changed over from planting 
food grains to planting Texas cotton 
seed. By the end of 1951 Syria ex 
pects to have more than 400,000 
acres of cotton fields—10 times the 
amount it had five years ago. 

Syrian officials report that about 
600,000 more acres can be planted 
to cotton. The officials say that Syria 
soon may pass Egypt as the biggest 
cotton producing nation in the Mid- 
dle East 


Mosquito’s Feast 
What's a mosquito’s favorite feast? 
A plump, warm person breathing 
heavily after exercise in the ,sun, 
answers a Canadian scientist. He is} 
studying likes and dislikes of mosqui- 7 
toes to find ways of protecting sol- ? 
diers from them. : 
“Mosquitoes like to bite anything? 
that’s warm,” the scientist says. 7 
“They also are attracted by human] 
breathing, and dark, dull c'othing.” 
The scientist explained why a 
mosquito zigzags in flight just be-7 
fore it bites. When a mosquito is? 
within three feet of a person, it? 
knows it has found a target to bite. 7 
It then zigzags around the person > 
to find what it thinks will be the 
warmest—and tastiest—place to bite. 7 





Recording Einstein's Brain Waves 


Wide World 


The brain waves of Albert Einstein, famous scientist, are recorded as part 
of ° study of how ‘humans think. Scientists at Massachusetts General Hospital 





in say thi 
ments of Einstein and other 
from other people's. Study 
patients, says hospital, 


has 


geniuses 


g sets up electrical currents at base of brain. Measure- 
show that their 
helped 
and may give scientists clues to thought processes. 


“brain wave” differs 


locate certain brain injuries in 











ISRAEL 


j <* 


Red, white, and blue seal of 
Lebanon shows one of famous 
cedars, as do coins, flag, etc 





Dive Miceret® 


banen is a tiny country at the eastern end of the 


diterranean 


lt is half the size of New Jersey, 


with a population which numbers about 1,200,000 


Lebanon like worms 


LOPLE in 
Pp. iuny have worms in their homes 
@icd take care ot them, 

The worms are siikworms 
Be bane ‘t nake their 
them Other Lebanese 
Be silk thread into beautiful cloth 
Bebanese silks are known the world 
@ver tor their color 
@ire* But 1.500 vears 
Gnknown in Lebanon 

At that time Lebanon was part ot 
@e huge Roman Empire. Only the 
Wealthiest had 
silk or knew it existed. Few of them 
silk. Even the emperor, 
who had rooms filled with gold and 
precious jewels found silk expensive 


and the 


Viliky Talo 


weave the 


and tex 


cle sign 


ago silk was 


Komans even seen 


owned any 


In those days only three countries 
in the whole world made silk: China, 
Though the Ro 
stretched 


me in it knew 


] ipan and Incia 


an Eampure out around 
the Mediterra 
how silk was 
The only 
send someu 


Caravans*® 


hundreds of 


wan no 
mace 
to get silk was to 
to the East for it 

to China had to cross 
desert and 
often at 
lurking 


way 


miles f 
wuntain Lancs 


tacked by 


thre 


Thev were 
fierce tribesmen 
traiis of mountain passes 


} 
the knew that 
eath trip might be their last. So thev 


' 
song 


Leatlers of caravans 


demanded huge payments 


* Means word is defined on poge * 


The Roman Emperor Justinian 
sitting on his throne in Constanti- 
nople couldn't help wondering “Of 
what is silk made? Why cant we 
make silk here?” 

On hearing that two monks had 
just returned to the Empire from 
China 
Do 


making?” 


he sent for them and asked, 


you know the secret of silk 

The monks replied, “Yes, your Im- 
perial Highness. Silken threads come 
from small worms and this thread is 
woven into cloth. The Chinese guard 
the worms night and day. Anyone 
caught trying to smuggle worms out 
of the country is killed 

By command of their emperor, the 
two back to China 


Their orders were to outwit the Chi- 


monks went 
nese iards and bring back a few 
silkworms or silkworm eggs to Jis- 
tinian. Risking death, the monks suc 
ceeded. In hollow walking staffs they 
hid hundreds of silkworm eggs and 
brought them back 

Within a 


were he ng raised in Const intinople 


few years, silkworms 
The silk produced was as fine as any 
from China, India, or Japan 

Justinian realized that making silk 
cloth could be an important indus- 
try. So he sent silkworms all over the 
Roman Empire 


In a few vears, Sicily became the 


Lebanon 


silk center of the Empire. Many 
years later the 
Milan, Venice, and Genoa became 
noted for their fine silk cloth 
Today thousands of people in Leb- 


cities of Florence, 


anon and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries make their living in the silk 
industry. China, Japan, and India 
still the world leaders in silk 
production, but Mediterranean silk 
is just as fine 


are 


In ancient China silkworms lived 
in the branches of white mulberry 
trees. But these trees are so large that 
it is difficult to climb about them col- 
lecting worms. Today in Lebanon 
and most countries where silkworms 
are raised they are kept indoors on 


wooden trays covered with excel- 


Pheotes by Tran Denitri for American Export Lines 
One of these Lebanese girls carries a 
pitcher full of water on her shoulder. 





sior®. The growers feed the worms 
mulberry leaves 

When hatched from its egg, a silk- 
worm is usually about * inch long. 
This tiny worm begins to eat imme- 
diately, and for the next four or six 
weeks does nothing but eat leaves. 
Every day the little worm swallows 
its own weight in leaves. Soon the 
worm is 3 or 3% inches long, as big 
as it ever will be. 

The full-grown worm makes silk 
by forcing a glue-like liquid out of 
an opening in its lower lip. As this 
sticky liquid comes into the air, it 
hardens into long, thin, silken thread. 
Twisting its head this way and that, 
the silkworm winds the thread 
around and around itself until it is 
completely covered. Its house of 
thread is called a cocoon. One cocoon 
may have from 500 to 1,200 yards of 
thread in it. 


MULBERRY LEAVES BEST 


Later, silk workers collect the 
cocoons and carefully unwind the 
thread. After going through many 
processes, this thread is used to make 
fine silk cloth 

The better the food the silkworm 
eats, the finer its silk threads. Ten- 
der, small leaves from white mul- 
berry trees make the best food for 
silkworms. Silkworm raisers either 
buy these leaves or raise mulberry 
trees themselves. 

White mulberry trees grow best in 
warm, mild climates where they get 
lots of sunshine. That is why in Leb- 
anon and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries, many farmers raise mulberry 
trees. These countries all have a 
mediterranean climate. (See Junior 
Scholastic, February 7.) 


MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRY 


Lebanon is a small country, about 
half the size of New Jersey, with a 
population of 1,200,000. The western 
side of the country borders on the 
Mediterranean. Along the edge of 
the sea is a narrow plain which runs 
the full length of Lebanon’s coast— 
120 miles. 

Parallel to the coastal plain and 
towering above it is the Lebanon 
range of mountains. Lebanon took 
its name from the white limestone 
rock of these mountains. In ancient 
Lebanon, the words “to be white” 
were written as one, laban. In time 
the mountains came to be called 
Lebanon, and this name was also 
given to the country. 


Two Lebanese boys ride bikes through 
the sunny streets of ancient Byblos. 


Next to the Lebanon mountains, 
and running north and south, is the 
narrow valley of the Litani River. On 
the eastern side of this valley lies an- 
other mountain range, the Anti-Leb- 
anon range. These mountains mark 
the boundary between Lebanon and 
Syria. Anti-Lebanon means “over 
against Lebanon”; this name was 
given to the mountains by the Ro- 
man orator, Cicero. 

Swift mountain streams have 
carved deep gorges in the mountains 
and made fertile valleys. There many 
Lebanese make a living farming. 
Farms are also found in the long 
valley of the Litani River, along the 
coastal plain, and on the lower 
mountain slopes. 


GOOD FOR FRUIT 


Farmers of the valley lowlands 
and lower mountain slopes raise 
oranges, apples, and olives. The 
bright sunshine of Lebanon's long 
summers is just what the fruits need 
to grow well. 

But the hot sun dries out the soil 
quickly in the summer; seldom is 
there any summer rain, and even in 
winter it may rain only a little. By 
the time the rainclouds from the 
Mediterranean have passed over the 
Lebanon range, they have dropped 
most of their rain on the western 
slopes and on top of the mountain. 

Farmers must irrigate their farms 
much of the year. Ditches carry wa- 
ter from distant mountain streams. 
These streams are filled by the rain 
which falls on the western mountain 
slopes and by the melting snows on 
top of the mountains. 

Only on the coast can bananas be 
grown, for bananas need much 
water. 

White mulberry trees grow in 
large numbers both in the lowlands 


7 


of these trees, like fruit trees, are 
raised on terraces that the Lebanese 
have carved out of the steep slopes. 

Farther up on the mountain 
slopes, where snow lies in the win- 
ter, little farming is done. Most of 
the people here make their living 
taking care of tourists. 

The snow-capped mountains draw 
many tourists to Lebanon for skiing 
and other winter sports. In summer, 
after the snows have melted, tourists 
come to enjoy the cool mountain 
breezes. 

The higher up you go, the cooler 
the temperature. In the Lebanon 
lowlands summer heat may make it 
difficult to work; a vacation in the 
cool mountains is a welcome relief. 

Some people in the Lebanese 
mountains make a living raising 
herds of sheep and goats. Wool from 
mountain sheep is a big product in 7 
Lebanon and is sold to many foreign 7 
countries 


NO CONSERVATION 


Once the mountains were covered 
with thick forests of cedars. The 
beauty and size of the cedars made 
them famous. 

Logs were sent in great numbers 
to many countries, where they were 
used in the biggest and most beauti- 
ful buildings. When King Solomon = 
built his famous temple more than 
3,000 years ago, he sent to Lebanon 
for great cedar logs 

Though Lebanese lumbermen cut 
down many trees, they never re- 
planted any. Now only a few of the ~ 
famous Lebanon cedars remain. 

Today Lebanon has a law which 





cedars 
To get permis- 
sion you must promise to replant 50 


forbids cutting down any 


without permission 
cedars for every you cut down 

Thousands of cedars are being 
planted today by order of the Leba 
It hopes that the 


have 


one 


nese government 


ountry may once again ri h 
forests 

The Lebanon stately 
rreen tree with a thick trunk and 
hard lasting wood that is perfect for 
buildings. Some of 
the cedars reach a height of SO feet 
Stiff pine needles of yellow, silver, or 
blue-green cover the 

The 
great respect 
blem 


coins 


cedar ' a 
ever, 


building strong 


bran hes 
hold the 
It is the national em- 
pictures of cedars appear on 


Lebanese cedar in 


medals, even the na 
fion’s flag has a cedar tree embla 
Boned* on it. In fifty 
or may 


Sgain cover the mountains 


stamps 
another years 


Lebanon cedars once 


ON THE COAST 
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Gt Some take 
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Broad, s voth highways connect 
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el. Every highway in 
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nirists in 
vere broad 
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ind beautiful city 
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s built on the 
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level 
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nad Beirut almost 
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BIG SEAPORT 


mountainsides and 


silk thread 


all the 


mul 
products 
to Beirut tor proc 

to other coun 


is busiest 


the fine 

is ta 

carry 

mtries 

arry vard 1 4 is of silk cloth 

Other ships have cargoes of silk 

thread ut to Eng 
land, the U. S.. or other countries 
Beirut founded 3,500 

It became a famous se port 


built 


whit h is bean se 
was years 
Azo and 
sturdy 
government buildings. Before Beirut 


its rulers palaces and 


was 100 years old, it was a center of 
learning and culture 

In these early times. the people of 
Beirut and three other nearby cities 
were called Phoenicians. They wefe 
the first of the world’s seafaring 
traders, and their ships sailed to all 
ports of the known world. The Phoe- 
nicians were also great explorers 
They were probably the first to sail 
around the southern tip of Africa 

It was at Beirut that St. George 
slew the dragon. Legend says that 
each year a vicious dragon rose up 
out of the bay at Beirut and threat 
ened to destroy the city. Only by 
beautiful maiden 
could the people save their home 

For years the people of Beirut fed 
beautiful maidens to the dragon 
They did not know what else to do 
One year the beautiful princess was 
chosen by lot to be sacrificed. The 
king, her father, and the people of 
the city were very sad, but the dra- 
gon had to be satisfied 

But just before the time came to 
give the princess to the dragon, St 
Beirut. He 
adventurer who had 


feeding him a 


(,eorge came to was a 


young shown 
The king begged him 


dragon 


great bravery 
to kill the 

When the dragon came up out of 
the bay, St 
drove his spear through the dragon's 
neck. Beirut was saved 
the grateful people 
St. Georges Bay 


George charged, and 


In his honor 


named the bay 


uyee. 


country got its name from li 


> Sh APH om 


In the mountains some sheep and | goats are raised. Note the white rock. The 
of 


Beirut was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake in 551, and it took many 
years to rebuild the city. But it grew 

become a famous seaport once 
again 

In the days when Lebanon was 
part of Syria, Beirut was Syria's big- 
gest seaport. Lebanon became an in- 
dependent republic in 1943 

Lebanon and Syria are both mem- 
bers of the Arab League, a group of 
nations. The other 
Egypt, Transjordan 
Arabia, and Yemen 


members 
Iraq 


are 
Saudi 


WELL-EDUCATED PEOPLE 


Most of the people of the Arab 
League countries are Moslems, but 
in Lebanon more than half the peo- 
ple are Christians. Leh» on is differ- 
ent from the other Arab League 
countries in another way, too—many 
Lebanese can read and write. The 
Lebanese are among the best edu- 
cated people in the world 

If you ever go to Lebanon, you 
will find many Americans and many 
people who speak English. Most of 
the teachers at the American Univer- 
sity, which is in Beirut, are U. S. citi- 
zens. You'll also find an English daily 
newspaper. Many Lebanese students 
American University 
and would be able to 
speak with you Leba 
you would be able to 
about the history of 
ancient little land 


who go to the 
learn English 
From these 
nese students 
learn even more 
their 


bt-Fh, 5 ane 





toi In ancient Lebanon “to 


be white” was written laban. Mountains then country came to be called Lebanon. 





WORDS TO THE WISE Boer es | 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


gossip. Today no one wants to be 
known as a gossip. But long ago it 
was an honor to be a godsibb—the 
ancestor of gossip. 

Centuries ago a godsibb was a 
godfather or a godmother. Sibb, or 
sib, was an Old English word that 
meant “related” or “a relative.” The 
word god, which was often spelled 
with a capital G, was the same as our 
word God. Therefore, a godfather or 
godmother was “a person related 
through God"—a man or woman 
who became a child's relative 
through a religious ceremony. 

Godparents were usually quite 
friendly with their godchildren. This 
was probably why godsibb gradually 


came to mean “a friend, a ehum.” 


Later the word was used most often 
to describe a friend who enjoyed 
talking and was full of idle chatter— 
perhaps because godparents were 
full of advice for their godchildren. 

At any rate, by the time the word 
was spelled gossip, it had lost the 
idea of “godparent.” It meant, and 
still means, “a person who tattles 
about other's affairs.” 


Can you think of a word you use 
every day that has the Old English 
word god hidden in it? 

The word is good-by, or good-bye. 
Believe it or not, this word has noth- 
ing to do with the good. It’s a con- 
traction of the phrase “God be with 
you,” which was once the way peo- 
ple wished each other “farewell.” 

We also have a modern word con- 
taining the Old English word sibb 
The word is sibling, a scientific term 
meaning “a brother or sister.” You 
and your brothers and sisters are 
siblings. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


caravan (KAR-uh-van. Pronounce a’s 
as in at.) Noun. A group of travelers on 
a trip through a desert or some other 
wild region in Asia or Africa. They 
travel together for safety 

dominion (doh-MIHN-yuhn). Noun. 
An independent country which has not 
broken its ties with Britain, the mother 
country. Dominions are members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Some of these dominions are Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon. 

emblazon (em-BLAY-z'n. Pronounce 
ay as in way.) Verb. To decorate some 
thing with bright colors 

excelsior (ehk-SEHL-sih-or). Noun. 
Curled shreds of shaved wood, often 
used for packing breakable objects 

granary (GRAN-uh-rih. Pronounce a 
as in at.) Noun. A storehouse for grain. 

parched (PAHRCHT). Adjective de- 
scribing anything which has become 
hot and dry, or thirsty. 

skirling (SKIRL-ing or SKURL-ing. 
Pronounce i as in it; ur as in urn.) Noun. 
The shrill, shrieking sound made by 
blowing on bagpipes. 


texture (TEHKS-choor). Noun. The 
arrangement of the threads in a woven 
fabric. The threads may be woven to 
form a rough texture, a smooth texture, 
a loose texture. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Beirut (bay-ROOT; oo as in food.) 

Byblos (BIHB-luhs) 

Justinian (juhs-TIHN-ih-uhn) 

Litani (lee-TAH-nih) 

Phoenicians (fih-NLHSH-uhnz) 

Nyasaland (nih-AS-uh-land; a’s as in 
at. Or: ni-AS-uh-land; i as in ice.) 

Rhodesia (roh-DEE-zhuh 

Singapore (SING-guh-pohr or SING- 
uh-pohr or sing-guh-POHR) 





We're Moving! 


After April | (no fooling!) the 
address of all Scholastic Magazines’* 
general and editorial offices will be 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. You can save the N. Y. Post 
Office some trouble by using this 
new address in all communications 
directed to our New York offices. 


*Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, Practicol English, Literery Caval- 
cade, Scholastic Teacher, Scholastic Coach. 











Have you seen the snow? 
Those star-like shapes? 

Those wonder flakes? 

Often covering trees and lakes? 


Teacher, Lovise H. Cox 


The Dragon 


I am a dragon! 

I spit flame the like of which nobody 
can claim, 

And for this I win great fame. 

I am in almost every story of great 
knights, 

And I'm killed in all the big fights. 

But really I am kind at heart; 

I just like to get the biggest part. 


Ethel Sontupe, Grade 6 
P. S. 114, Queens, New York 
Teacher, V. M. Engels 


The Gull 


The gull soars steeply; 
Attaining a zenith, he hangs. 
Wings outstretched 
He floats among the clouds, 
He circles, 
Plunges, 
Feathered blades 
Skim the waves, 
Curved death 
Plucks from the foam 
Twisting silver. 

Joann Hathaway, Grade 9 


Fitch H. $., Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 


Always Free 


The stallion was tired. For days the 
cowboys had chased him in hope of 
capturing him. His neck was bent in a 
lovely curve as he leaned to drink. Sud 
denly a shrill cry sent him on the run. 
The cowboys were chasing him again. 
As he galloped on, his left hind leg 
pained him, but on he went. 

They were gaining on him and their 
wild yells terrified him. Suddenly a 
chasm seemed to come from nowhere. 
The stallion slackened his speed and 
measured the distance. Yes, he would 
jump it. He drew his powerful hind 
legs under him and gathered his 
muscles for the leap. As he shot up 
from the ground, his bad leg twisted 
under him. 

Down he plummeted. When the cow- 
bays reached the chasm they saw the 
stallion, a lifeless wreck, crushed on the 
rocks below. He was free forever. 

Glenda Davis, Grade 8 
Hamilton School, $1. Lovis, Me. 
Teacher, Anne 1. Gifford 





Molly Pitcher 


(This true story telle about a patri- 
otic girl who was a heroine of the Battle 
of Meamouth during the Revolutionary 
“ ar.) 


Moll Pitcher. she stood by her gun 
And rammed the 
And thus on Monmouth’s bloody 


; 
fue 


charges home, sir 


a 


erveant did hecome sir 
verse, sung to the tune of 

Doodl 

ans dur ng the 


Chur 


was a tavorite ol 


Revolutionary 
and soldiers sang 
Molly Pitcher 
on October 13, 174 
New where 
owned Her 


but every 


pat ots 
» tribute to brave 
She was born 
Trenton 


near Jersey 


her tather a tarm real 
name was Mary Ludwig 
one called her Molly. A strong, stout 
girl, Molly had dark blue eyes, curly 
red hair, many freckles, and a cheery 
voice 


Molly worked hard on the farm 


She milked cows, pitched hay, plant 
ed and harvested crops, scrubbed the 
clothes, 

Molly 


neighbors said 


house and barn, mended 

cooked, and did other chores 
she 
a three-bushel sack of 


wheat to the upper room of the gran 


was so strong 


could carry 


iry*® 

When she was about 15 years old 
Molly left the 
servant in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 150 
There married a 
young barber, John Caspar Hays 


They 


farm to work as a 


miles away she 
together in 
Carlisle for several Then in 
1775 their changed. In the 
spring of that year the Revolutionary 
War broke out, and in December 
John decided to help the colonies 
fight for their independence 

“I have enlisted as a gunner in the 
First Pennsylvania Artillery Regi- 
ment,” he told Molly one morning 

“God bless you,” said Molly. “I 


lived quietly 
years 
lives 


am proud to be a soldier's wife. 
Count on me to stand by you.” 

The next seven months passed by 
slowly for Molly. John, busy with 
his training, wrote few letters. Then 
in July, 1776, Molly received a short 
note from him 

“I have been to see your parents,” 
John wrote. “They would like you 
to live with them on the farm. I am 
in camp near the farm.” 

Molly left for the farm at once. A 
few days after she arrived, John vis- 
ited her. He managed to see her sev- 
eral times, but Molly was unhappy 
at the farm while John served in the 
army. She wished to get inte the 
war, too, along with other soldiers’ 
wives. The wives cooked meals, 
washed clothes, and cared for their 
husbands 

So Molly became one of the many 
women who served the Continental 
Army. One day while Molly was 
boiling water in a kettle, a tall sol- 
dier came by 

“Please help me lift this kettle,” 
Molly called out to him. 

The soldier did so promptly. His 
kindness and manners impressed 
Molly. 

“What's your name?” she asked. 





AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


“General George Washington,” said 
the soldier smiling. 

Molly nearly dropped the kettle in 
her haste to give the general a deep 
curtsey. 

Soon after, General Washington 
moved the troops from the camp. 
They fought many battles with the 
British and Molly spent most of her 
time helping the sick and wounded. 
After the Battle of Princeton on 
January 3, 1777, she returned to the 
farm where she gave birth to a son. 


BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 


Again the war dragged on slowly 
for Molly. John and his regiment 
spent the bitter, winter of 1777-78 
with General Washington at Valley 
Forge, suffering from hunger and 
éold. 

Throughout the long winter, Molly 
had no news from John. Then one 
day in the spring of 1778, she heard 
that his regiment was again on the 
march. It was passing through New 
Jersey to New York 

Molly joined her husband and the 
regiment at Freehold, New Jersey, 
scene of the Battle of Monmouth 

At this time, the British were 
planning an attack on New York 
City. General Washington ordered 
a quick attack. The American troops 
fought the British near the Mon- 
mouth Court House in Freehold on 
Sunday, June 28, 1778. 

The battle started at 11 o'clock in 
the morning and lasted until 4:30 in 
the afternoon. The day was stifling 
hot, with the temperature about 100 
degrees in the shade 

Not a leaf stirred on the trees 
Soldiers fainted while fighting under 
the blazing sun and in choking dust 
and gun-powder smoke. Others 
fought, their parched* tongues swol- 
len. 

Molly could not bear to see the 
soldiers suffering from thirst. All 
during the battle she rushed back 
and forth water to 
them in a large pitcher 


bringing cool 


“Here comes Molly with her pitch 
er.” the soldiers would cry, as she 
returned from a nearby spring. “Mol 
ly bring the pitcher here.” 

As the battle grew fiercer, their 
cries for water were shortened to: 
“Molly Pitcher! Molly Pitcher!” 


~ ft Means werd is defined on page 11. 


During the battle, Molly saw her 
husband fall wounded beside his 
cannon. She raced to John-with wa- 
ter, then cared for his wound. 

An officer, seeing there was no 
gunner to take John’s place, called 
out: “Wheel back that cannon, lest it 
fall into British hands.” 

Molly dashed up to the officer. 

“Let me serve in my husband's 
place,” she said. “I have seen many 
battles and can fire a six-pounder as 
well as any gunner.” 

Quickly Molly seized a ramming 
rod, loaded the cannon, and fired 
into the British line. Americans near 
Molly let out a mighty cheer. 

No one knows how long Molly 
fired the cannon. Some soldiers told 
of how she remained fighting until] the 
battle was won. Others said she only 
fired several rounds. An officer re- 
ported that she loaded and fired the 
cannon once. Then he ordered her 
to leave the dangers of the battle- 
field—much against her wishes. 

But all agreed Molly's courage 
had inspired them to drive back the 
British. 


PRAISED BY WASHINGTON 


After the battle, Molly cared for 
the many wounded soldiers. The 
next morning General Washington 
sent for her. She appeared before 
him in her cocked hat and dusty, 
torn, powder-stained dress. 

“If all my soldiers are as brave as 
you, we shall soon defeat the Brit- 
ish,” said the general. “For your gal- 
lant deeds, I hereby promote you to 
the rank of sergeant.” 

General Lafayette and _ other 
French officers asked Molly to re- 
view their troops. As she walked be- 
tween two long lines of the French, 
they dropped gold coins into her hat. 

After the war ended, Molly re- 
turned to Carlisle with her wounded 
husband and he died in 1789. Molly 
married George McCauley, another 
soldier, several years later. 

Molly died on January 22, 1832, 
and was buried with full military 
honors. A company of soldiers fired 
a salute in her honor. 

And Americans paid tribute to a 
noble heroine with another verse: 


Oh! Molly, Molly, with eyes so 
blue 

Oh! Molly, Molly, here's to you 

Sweet Honor's roll will aye be 
richer 

To hold the name of Molly Pitcher. 


Some Fyx/ 


Delaying Action 

Ruth: “Did you like the second act 
of the play?” 

Sue: “I didn’t see it.” 

Ruth: “Why not?” 

Sue: “Because the program read: 
‘Second act—Two years later’ and I 
couldn't wait.” 


Miriam Ashery. Union Avenue School, Irvington, N. J. 


Gets Around! 

“What's your name?” 
“Ben.” 

Betty: “What's vour last name?” 

Boy: “Franklin.” 

Betty: “Ben Franklin? That's a pretty 
well-known name.” 

Bay: “Well, it should be. I've been 
delivering groceries around this town 
for five years!” 


Betty 
Boy 


Philip Miraglia. PS. 65, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Hot Rod 


Arline: “What model car does your 
boy friend have?” 

Lucille: “It's no model, it’s a hor- 
rible example.” 


John MeCurley, Oxnard (Calif.) Junior 1.6 


Sad Shopper 


Mother: “This is the third time 
you've gone to the store and forgotten 
the butter.” 

Alice: “It was so greasy, 
that it slipped my mind.” 


Karolyn Kiepek. Brookside School, San Anselmo, Calif 


Mother, 


Skin Deep 


Nice Old Lady: “You're pretty dirty, 
aren't you?” 

Little Girl: “Yes, and I'm even pret- 
tier clean.” 


Ruth Aon Norris, Mt. Plessant School, Wilmington, Ohie 


Not Friendly 


A factory worker became caught on 
a wheel and was spun about many 
times. When at last he fell to the floor, 
another worker ran up to him and said, 
“Joe, speak to me!” 

“Why should I? I just passed you a 
thousand times and you didn’t speak 


to me.” 
James Webster, Wells (Maine) Junior High Seheol 


Joke of the Week 


Jerry: “1 have a baseball dog.” 

Terry: “What makes you call him 
that?” 

Jerry: “Because he wears a muzzle, 
catches flies, chases fowls, and beats 
it home when he sees the catcher 
coming.” 

Stefan Geloesi, Harper School, Bransvilie, lad 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Probleme of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column 


The Question Boy 


Q. 1 am a 16-year-old boy and I'm 
feet, 2 inches tall. My mother is short 
smal go i¢ my father. I'm worried about 
my height, because most of my friends 
wre taller and they call me “Shorty.” 
What can I do to grow taller 


A. Don't be self~ 


eight In 


onscious about your 
making friends, it's 


ersonality that « 


vour 
ounts, not how tall you 
wre. But the chances are good that vou 
ll grow taller 


ouch taller than their 


Today many boys grow 


and fa 


1 food ele 


mothers 
thers because they get certair 
nents that their 
had 


parents may not have 
in childhood and youth 


ertain food factors that may help you 


There are 


ire proteins, vitamins, and 

You get these by eati i< fish 
ilk. cheese, fruits. and vege 
» drink at least a pent 


get plenty of fres! 


n ‘ Such brush 
| kee; 


them. Of course, if y 


ing wi 


u use a scratchy 


ice and brush your 


particies 
ancl not injure 


teeth a half 


a dozen times a day, you will hurt the 
enamel. Ordinary brushing after meals 
is helpful, not harmful 

Q. I have a mole near my ear. Some 
times when I comb my hair, I scratch 
it and it bleeds. Is there anything | can 
use to dry it up? 


A. No. Any mole which is subject to 
constant irritation, such as you describe, 
should be removed by your doctor 


Are you a “crookster.” a “cradler,” 
or a “hipster”? 
It's schoolbooks we're talking about 
ind the way you carry them 
“Crooksters” tuck heavy piles of 
books This pulls the 
shoulder 


and throws the 


under one arm 
downward 
ot line 
‘Cradlers” fill both arms full of books 
und carry them in front of the body 
This tends to curve the spine and may 


spine out 


even produc e lordosis better known as 
“sway back.” 

“Hipsters” like to park a load of books 
Just try that in front of a 
what it 


m one hip 


mirror and see does to your 
body lines! 

The best method of “toting” school 
books, according to posture specialists 
is to put them in a simple cloth draw 
string bag kind your 
mother uses for shopping. The bag car 
then be carried like a handbag, or slung 
» make, too 


~ canvas r other 


similar to the 


wer the shoulder It's easy t 


from heavy 
Loe 


4 piece 


(helhratth, NEA Service Ine 
“Oh, I've learned lots this term—c 
simple hair-deo and natural fingernails 
ore preferred by nearly all the boys.” 


Short 
Shots 


ANKEE fans will hate me for this, 

but I think Tommy Henrich who 
started out as a vastly “underrated” 
player wound up as a vastly “over- 
rated” one. Tommy, now a coach, was a 
mighty fine all-around team man, but 
nothing in his record shouts of great- 
ness. 

In his 11 years with the Yankees, 
Tommy batted just .281. He managed 
to hit over .300 three times (but only 
once over a full season’s play), and 
batted in 100 runs just once. That hard 
ly justified his rep as the greatest 
“clutch” hitter in baseball 


e A note from Clair Bee, coach of the 
great Long Island U. (N. Y.) basketball 
team that was broken up after three of 
its stars were uncovered as “dumpers” 

“The most heart-breaking thing about 
the mess was the many letters I re 
ceived from kids all over the country. It 
seemed that Sherman White was a na 
tional hero, and the kids couldn't be 
lieve he'd deliberately ‘throw’ a game 
Even | still find it hard to believe 
though it's true of course 

“Sherm was a fine boy, and a great 
player. Despite the fact that he helped 
throw’ three games, he would have 
broken the college scoring record this 
He also threw away a brilliant 
future as a pro plaver 

“Well, what's done is done. It is in 
deed a sorry mess, but I'm glad that the 
The 
may get worse before long 
but basketball will come out the cleaner 
and the better for it.” 


season 


whole thing is now out in the air 
situation 


e A note from Dickie Elkind, catcher 
for the Hutchinson (Kan.) club of the 
Western Association: “Keep your eye 
m Mickey Mantle, the Yankees’ 19 
old rookie. He'll be a big star some 
lav—if not this season 


veal 


igainst him last 
when Mickey was with Joplin 
couldn't get him out 


the league in hitting with .384 
" 


‘I plaved season 
Mo 
He led 


as well 


ind we 


runs scored, and total 
He is fast as greased lightning, 
and can hit with equal power both 
lefty and righty 

“Mickey is fresh out of Commerce 
Okla.) H. S. He is blond, stands 5 feet, 
10 inches tall, and weighs 175 pounds 
When Joe DiMaggio steps down Mickey 
may become the next Yankee idol.” 


as in nme runs 


base s 


e Even ahead of Mantle as a prospect 


is Frank Saucier, rookie sensation of 








INTRAMURAL 
TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


If you and vour friends are in- 
terested in holding an intramural 
tennis tournament, see your coach 
or athletic director. He may ar 
range for such a tournament by 
writing to Scholastic Intramural 
Tennis Tournaments, 351 Fourth 
Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. We will 
furnish him with free draw-charts 
and free awards for the winners 
He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses within your 
school. All we do is help him with 
the draw-charts and prizes. Have 
him write us today, so that vou will 
get the free materials in time for 
your tournament 











the St. Louis Browns Playing with the 
San Antonio Missions of the Texas 
League last season, Frank was picked 
“minor league player of the year.” 
His feats with a bat are in the “Be 
lieve-It-or-Not” class. In his junior year 
1947) at Westminster College (Mo.), 
Frank batted an astounding .519, a re« 
ord that still stands in the Missouri 
College Athletic Union 
After graduating in 1948, Saucier 
signed up with Belleville in the Illinois 
State League, and slugged a healthy 
357. His bosses then moved him up to 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and Saucier came 
through with an awesome .446 batting 
average—the highest average in organ 
ized baseball for 1949 
That proved he was ready for Class 
And with the Missions last 
1 the league with a 
4 left-handed hitter with 
Frank struck out only 37 
te 


440 trips to the plate 


you believe Joe DiMaggio when 
he'll retire from baseball if he 
vear in 1951? I don't, not 

If Joe comes up with an 

son, wild horses won't be 

im away from baseball in 

he was just talking 

iis spring training aches, which 


ugh on a 36-year-old vet 


players never quit when 

p. Can you name just one 

+ did? They always wait until 
Mother Nature, a cruel lady, robs 


Lon 
em of their skill 


e Ah, the first All-American basketball 
team ot the season Collie rs pi ks Bill 
Spivey, Kentucky; Clyde Lovellette 
Kansas; Bill Mikvy, Temple; Gene Mel 
chiorre, Bradley; and Sam Ranzino 
North Carolina State 


Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


mere professione! leagues 
then any other bail 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


to help your game 


Famous players in every major sport—includ- 
ing such baseball greats as Ted Williams and 
Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson sports 
equipment—today’s modern equipment for to- 
day's fast modern play. They say “Play Wilson 
and you play the finest.” Sold by, leading sport- 
ing goods dealers everywhere. 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 


as in New York, Son Francis ond 26 other ¢ 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 


Bob Feiler and Ted 

ere mem- 
bers of the fomove 
Witsen Advisory 
Stef 
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Proper Nome 


“Fishhook—that's an odd 
Why do they call it 


Passenger 
name for a station 
that?” 

Conductor 
the line.” 


“Because it's the end of 


Frenees Lee (ow 


Welcome Guest 


Andy Are 
mu are bringing me home for dinner? 
Sandy: “Ot course. We argued about 


all afternoon.” 
He Wer 


you sure your wile knows 


Se hu tee Howe ® bee 


False Note 


“Did the teacher re ally say 
} 


yr 


HM srold 
voice was heaven 


(.erald Well, she said it was un 


ole A Heoten © 4 ‘ Tes 


Wrong Story 


Tommy sit down and tell 


sister a story 


down. Mother 


a story 


mmy I cant sit 
ust told Dadd 


arten. A ku 


FIRST U.S. STAMPS (1847) 


Geveroment reissues Ge and iG, ole 8) 82 8 US 
osteded te Gieet Garesia U & Collection of Commemes 
Aw Gell, (9%) century eee & velues stamps All ently 
he t cow seplicasts for US orovals 

METROPOLITAN, Gea H17F, JACKSON L.EIGHTS. & ¥ 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
Wouk 
you like to improv: 
your game’ Send fo 
thie FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holde 
of 30 Championship. 
This booklet 
on Richards’ own tour 
mament ciperience 
ihastrated with 36 fas 


good tennis’ 


is banes 


action shots and photo» 
of every anp. Surpress 
your opponents wit! 
the improvement tr 
Mail thix 


your game 


coupen now 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
OUMLOP THE 6 RENDER CORP. apt. 1) S00 FMD Ave. Hew Tort City 


Meese rush oe thet FREE Dankop tennis book. “How 


lureore Yous Tewwes tame” by Vinnie Richards 


D un lop 


hip TENNIS BALLS 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


There ore 37 words 
in this purzle. Give 
yourself 2 points for 
each you get right. Top 
score is 74 


Mystery animal pictured above 
First; the first letter of 
lo do wrong 

Prefix 


as in 


A name 
meaning the middle 
night 

Frame of mind, state of feel 
South Dakota 
A small hotel 


Large non- poisonous snake 


part of, 


ing 
abbreviation 


a tavern 


Small creeping animal! without legs 
Female sheep 

I have you have he 
Mountain range in 
Exclamation meaning “Hush! 

Tell a falsehood 

The grain of a certain cereal grass 
The smallest of the Great Lakes 
Mystery roamed the 


plains in the section 


“U.S 


The American 
known as the 
A state of being united 

4. Feet (abbreviation 
Points a weapon toward an object 

Past tense of lay Ancient 
Mile (abbreviation 

You shoot arrows with this 

Oregon (abbreviation 
First person, singular 
You and I 
Exclamation of pleasure or surprise 
Permit 21. The backbone 


southern E urope 


animals once 


mystery a 


Discover 


ot be 


present 


Right This Way 


Fred Riess of Robert Waters School, 
Union City, N. J., asks 


If a boy asks a girl out, should he or 
she plan the date? 


When a boy asks a girl out, he should 
have some plan. He should tell her if 
they are going to a party, a school 
dance, or to a movie. A girl likes to 
know how she is going to spend the 
evening so that she can wear the right 
clothes for it. For example, if a boy 
plans to go bowling he should tell he: 
so. Then she'll wear flat and 
sports clothes 

Sometimes a boy has no particular 
plan. Then he may ask the girl what 
she would like to do by offering her a 
choice. Girls like to choose, but they 
also like a hint as to how much money 
the boy has to spend 

Well-liked boys always have lots of 
suggestions for places to go and things 
to do. They never say, “I don't care 
what we do. Whatever you want to do 


shoes 


is all right with me” or “I can’t think of 
amthing to do. Can you?” 


Every night a certain boy telephones 
me and talks for an hour at a time. 
Mother and Father don’t like it. I don't 
know of any way to put a stop to it. 
I've tried asking him nicely and ex- 
plaining the situation to him, but it 
doesn't do any good. 


You needn't be rude to him, but you'll 
have to be firm and put an end to the 

Probably he 
doesn't long he’s 
been talking to vou because he enjoys 


conversation yourself 


realize exactly how 
it so much! You can say very definitely 
“I'd like to talk to you some more, but 
I honestly can’t. It was very nice of you 
to call.” Then say good-bye and hang 
up 

Soon he'll realize that you agree with 
father that it dis 
ple ases you when he talks too long 


your and mother 





23. Puts in a particular place 
24. Painful, inflamed 

25. This grows on your head 
28. 2,000 pounds 


30. Preposition that shows where 


‘ 
Anewers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition 


Solution to lest week's Quit-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: lI-eels; 5-rabbit; 7-garb; 8-fur; 
10-hops, li-try; 12-ant; 13-N.E.; 14-me; 15- 
19-Easter; 2i-bath; 22-nap; 24-case 

5 Dr.; 28-be 

? l-ears; 2-ebb; 3-Ib.; 4-sift, 5- 

6-turn; 7-gone; 9-rye; 10-ham; 15-late; 

,_1?-pt.; 18-send; 19-ease, 20-raid; 21- 
bale, 23-per; 24-cab 





PLANTERS 
I} CONTEST WINNERS 
1950-1951 


Conducted through 
Scholastic Magazines 


FIRST PRIZE 
$25-00 


coc LARRY STARRETT 


23 Thetford Avenue 
South Braintree, Mass. 


SECOND PRIZE $15-90 
LANCE ERNEST HIGGINS 


2932 W. Boone 
Spokane 12, Wash 


THIRD PRIZE $10-00 
WARNER NIBBE 


411 East 6th Street 
Morris, Minnesota 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 winners )—$1-00 each 


MICHAEL C. BLAIR 
368 East Second Street, Chillicothe, Ohio 
FRED CC. BOLTON 
218 Waverly Way, Clarksburg, West Virginie 
RONALD CRAVEN 
1455 East 69th Place, Chicago, Iilinois 
TRULY ANN DONOVAN 
20178 Gardendale, Detroit 21, Michigan 
RITA FOWLER 
807 Norton Avenue, Des Moines 16, lowe 
CONRAD FRECHETTE 
St. Joseph's H. S., Berthierville P. 2, Canada 
ELAINE GARVAIS 
Omok, Washington 
KEN HEETER 
R. 31, Berwyn, Maryland 
PATTY HILLOUGHBY 
Box 127, Ft. Kobbe, Panama Canal Zone 
PATRICIA ANN HITT 
P.O. Box 255, Avtaugoville, Alabome 
MARY KOMAR 
P. O. Box 58, Desloge, Missouri 
CAROL LEVITT 
144 Audubon Road, Milton, Massachusetts 
CHRIS SCHULTZ 
Maple Avenue, Hasson Heights, Oil City, Pa 
NANCY SHARPE 
385 Bennett Street, North Tonawanda, N.Y 
ALAN SILVERMAN 
1777 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


1. LET’S LOOK AT LEBANON 


Check the one correct ending for each 
statement. Score 6 points for each. Total 
6 

1. The name Lebanon comes from an 
ancient word describing 

a. the white beaches along the coast. 

_b. the white snow on the tops of the 
Anti-Lebanon Mountains 
». the white limestone rock of the 
Lebanon Mountains 

2. Bananas in Lebanon are grown 

_a. along the coast 

b. on the dry eastern slopes of the 

mountains. 

_c. high in the mountains. 

3. Wool is an important product in 
Lebanon. The sheep are raised 

a. on the outskirts of large cities 
b. in the Litani River valley 

c. in the mountains 

4. Lebanon is replanting trees for 
which it was once famous. They are: 

a. oaks. 

b. Douglas firs. 

c. cedars. 

5. Lebanon's largest city, which is its 
capital and main seaport, is 

a. Phoenicia. 

b. Beirut. 

c. Yemen. 

6. Many Lebanese farms are found: 

_a. in the valleys and on the lower 
mountain slopes 

b. high in the mountains where there 

is much rain 

c. east of the Anti-Lebanon Moun- 

tains. 
My score 


2. MOLLY, BRING THE PITCHER! 


Mark each statement either T (true) 
or F (false) 
Total 21 


Score 3 points for each. 


1. Molly's real name was Mary Lud 

wig Hays 
_2. Molly was born in Vermont and 

later went to New Hampshire to 
work 

. Molly’s husband joined the colo- 
nial forces fighting for independ- 
ence 

. Molly joined other soldiers’ wives 
who traveled with the Continental 
Army to be near their husbands. 

. Molly got her nickname at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

. During the battle, Molly carried 
water to the hot, thirsty soldiers. 
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___.7. When her husband was wounded, 
Molly took his place at his cannon. 


My score__._ 


3. RELATING THE NEWS 


There’s a tie-up between the capi- 
talized words in each group below. In 
each case, show the relationship by 
underlining the proper linking phrase. 
Score 7 points for each Total 28. 


l. THREE BRITISH COLONIES 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA (may declare 
war on, may be united to form, may 
join forces with) A BRITISH DO- 
MINION 

2. COMMUNISM (is gaining ground, 
is losing ground, has died out com- 
pletely) IN WESTERN EUROPE. 

3. SYRIA (has refused to buy, has 
refused to experiment with, has been 
planting and raising) TEXAS COT- 
TON SEED. 

4. BRITISH SCHOOL BOYS IN 
SINGAPORE (are armed to fight, are 
going hunting with, are playing tennis 
matches against) TEEN-AGE COM 
MUNIST RAIDERS. 

My score____ 


4. A PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blank spaces correctly. 
Score 5 points for each, Total 15. 


1. The moth in this picture was once 


a 


2. This insect has just come out of 
the ball of silk thread, which he spun. 


The ball is called a 


3. Many such insects are raised in 


Lebanon. They are fed on 


My score Total score 





New Parker Z| 


"Fast sorter, ien't het” 
“just the my (21° Pen! 


“Reminds me—my ‘21' 
is @ regulor camel. Hardly 
ever needs o drink 


“He's got style! 

He's the one! 5 
Smart ond smooth 
ip” 


"'21' gives you foster 
filling ond a visible 
ink supply.” 


Precision-built by the makers of the famous New Parker “51”. Smart 
style, better-writing features seldom offered at even twice the price. 


the New “21"! You glide 


It stores more ink .. . lets you see the ink level for 
\oolwork On a super-smooth point 


easy checking. Filling the “21” is easier, faster! 

New style, latest precision features, real economy 
are yours in New Parker “21”. See it at your nearby 
pen dealer's in blue, green, red, black, Lustraloy 
slip-on cap. Choice of points, For double pleasure, 
enduring, trouble-free service. (No rubber to rot!) get the New “21” Pen with matching pencil—$8.75, 


the wonderful new 8-metal alloy. A 
stor measures ink flow to your writing 
pace . prevents skips, blurs, and degrading blots, 


The new-type “2! nk chamber is Pli-elass for 


At gift-hinting time, hint for the finest of all—New Parker "51"! 


New Parker “S1" and “21" Pens “write dry” with Superchrome Ink. No blotters Copr. 195! by 
needed! (They also use other inks.) The Porker Pen Company 





lou 
Corner 


E other day our comer received a 
letter the like of which can probably 
never be rzpeated. It came from one of 
the first teachers to place an order for 
Scholastic—but let him tell it: 

“The close of the present semester 
will terminate a completely happy 
teacher-publisher relationship covering 
an uninterrupted period of nearly thirty 
years. I believe I have received and 
used in my classes copies of every issue 
of Scholastie since your group began 
publication. I regret the approaching 
break. I probably shall retire June 30. 

“Through the years, Scholastic has 
brought me many beneficial aids in my 
work, and to my many pupils inestima- 
ble information and encouragement. 

“Accept my sincere thanks for your 
friendly cooperation in all our transac- 
tions. I shall miss the weekly visit of my 
intimate and helpful friend, Senior 
Scholastic.” (signed) Happer B. Storer, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To which I reply: “Dear Happer: Ac- 
cept your thanks? No, you accept our 
thanks and 30 times a thousand cheers. 
Our appreciation goes to you and the 
thousands of other teachers who have 
helped us bring ‘information and en- 
couragement’ to millions of young peo- 
ple. Two of us who were here when 
you joined our family of friends well re- 
member the encouragement you gave 
us. We all shall miss you. We send our 
greetings and best wishes.” 

>. >. — 

Last week we helped celebrate the 
10th Anniversary of the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic Regional Art Exhi- 
bition at Gimbel Brothers of Philadel- 
phia. Earl B. Milliette, director of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, has been regional chairman 
for 10 years and was presented a scroll 
of appreciation. 

Two other department stores marked 
their 10th year of Scholastic Art Awards 
this year: Stix, Baer and Fuller of St. 
Louis, and Shillito’s of Cincinnati. 
Three others have an ll-year record 
Block's of Indianapolis, Younkers of 
Des Moines, and E. W. Edwards & Son 
of Syracuse. A salute of appreciation to 
them all! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


POOLS for 


PEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Spain 
April 11 im Junior Scholastic 
and World Week 

PAMPHLETS: For Pamphlet Mate- 
rial on Spain write: Cultural Dept., 
Spanish Embassy, Washington 25, D.C. 
Spain, by John Walker (Overseas Eco- 
nomic Surveys), 1949, $1.00, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. An Air View 
of Spain Today, 1949, free, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, 
New York. Spain in the Post-War 
World, by Robert Okin (Reports Vol. 
13, No. 10), 1947, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Spain and Portugal—A 
Dilemma for the West, by Olive Holmes 
(Reports Vol. 25, No. 4), 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, NY. 

BOOKS: Report from Spain, by Em- 
met John Hughes (A Critical Report), 
$3.00 (Holt, 1947). Wartime Mission 
in Spain, by Carlton Hayes (Former 
U. S. Ambassador Presents a Favorable 
Picture), $3.00 (Macmillan, 1945). 

ARTICLES: “Speaking of Spain,” by 
L. Marden, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Apr. 1950. “What to Do About 
Spain,” by E. K. Lindley (U. S. Foreign 
Policy Toward Spain), Newsweek, Aug. 
14, 1950. “Spain: Fruitful Expediency,” 
by O. Holmes, Current History, Jan. 
1951. “Portrait of E] Caudillo at a Turn- 
ing Point,” by S. P. Brewer, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 20, 1950. “The Poor 
Get Poorer,” by Basil Davidson (A 
Critical Report on Economic Conditions 
Under Franco), Nation, Jan. 6, 1951. 
“Signs of Change in Spain,” by Garland 
Evans Hopkins (Report in a Protestant 
Magazine on Conditions Inside Spain), 
Christian Century, Nov. 2, 1949. 
“Spain's People Suffer from Isolation,” 
by Charles Henry Lee, America, Apr. 8, 
1950. “A Priest on the Spanish Fron- 
tier,” by Rev. Stephen J. Roche, Cath- 
olic World, May 1950. 

FILMS: Spain: The Land and the 
People, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Journey 
from Madrid in the north to the fertile 
river valleys in the south. Iberian Penin- 
sula (Spain and Portugal), 10 minutes, 
sale or rent, Enicyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Geographical features; life and 
character of the people in their villages, 
farms, and cities. Spanish Children, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. A visit with a farm 
family. Dates and Palms, 16 minutes, 


sale, United World Films, Inc., Castle 
Film Division, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 
29. Steps in the growing of date palms 
in Spain. 

FILMSTRIPS: Spanish Children, 86 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. A 
day in the life of a Spanish farm fam- 
ily. Basque Country, 33 frames, Gess- 
ler Publishing Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Scenes from both sides of the 
Pyrenees—southern France and north 
ern Spain. 


Judging Movies 
Apr. 18-May 23 in Practical English 


Magazine articles: “The Motion-Pic- 
ture Club: An Activity for the Class- 
room,” by Hardy R. Finch in The 
English Journal, Feb. 1951. “Top Ten,” 
Newsweek, Jan. 8, 1948, p. 74. “Year's 
Best,” Time, Jan. 8, 1951, p. 72. “Are 
Movies Better Than Ever?,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, June 17, 1950, 
p. 9. “Exploring the Hollywood Myth,” 
by D. Schary, The New York Times 
Magazine, Apr. 9, 1950, p. 14. “Holly- 
wood Faces the Fifties,” by J. House- 
man, Harper, April, 1950, p. 50; May, 
1950, p. 51. “Television's Challenge to 
the Movies,” by S. Goldwyn, The New 
York Times Magazine, March 26, 1950, 
p. 17. The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture had a special feature on movies, 
Dec. 16, 1950. “Hollywood Story of 
Darryl Zanuck,” by D. Whitney, Coro- 
net, Sept. .1950, p. 58. “Twice-told 
Tales,” Good Housekeeping, Nov. 1950, 
p. 16. “Holiday Awards for 1950,” Holi- 
day, Jan. 1951, p. 79. “Favorites, Old 
and New,” by W. D Patterson, Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Oct. 21, 
1950, p. 30. 


U. S, Army Handbook 


In an early issue, Scholastic Maga- 
zines will publish a “Career Club” arti- 
cle on opportunities for careers in the 
U. S. Army. 

If your school hasn't yet received a 
copy of the new U. S. Army Occupa- 
tional Handbook, you may get one free 
by applying to the nearest U. $. Army 
and Air Force Recruiting Station. Or 
write directly to the Office of the Adju- 
tant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This Handbook urges boys to finish 
high school and to go to college if pos- 
sible. It also outlines various career 
fields in the U. S. Army and shows how 
careers in these fields are related to 
careers in civilian life 








Advice for Baffled Youth 


R. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, Vice 

President and Chairman of the Ed- 
itorial Board of Scholastic Magazines, 
recently received a letter from Miss 
Audrey Reddick, a student in Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Missouri (Ma- 
rion E. Gibbons, Principal), the gist of 
which was as follows: 

“I am a member of a student com- 
mittee organized at Central High School 
to see what can be done toward help- 
ing the 900 students in this school ac- 
quire a realistic yet not necessarily pes- 
simistic concept of the future which 
faces us. The committee hopes to find 
something that will help combat the 
feeling of futility which sometimes 
arises as we view the confusing events 
in today’s world. 

“In our task we need the assistance 
of people whose experience and achieve- 
ments enable them to see with clarity 
the problems facing our nation and all 
mankind today. We realize that you are 
extremely busy, but because we need it 
so badly, we earnestly hope that you 
will list for us what you consider to be 
five or six of the greatest problems fac- 
ing people today. If you wish to sug- 
gest ways in which you think high 
school students might actively work on 
these problems, your suggestions will be 
most welcome.” 

Realizing the sincerity and urgency 
of this request, Dr. Studebaker prepared 
a statement for the students of Central 
High School, St. Joseph, which we are 
glad to present here in slightly con- 
densed form 


THE PROBLEMS 


I. The most fundamental problem 
today is a problem as old as man, name- 
ly, the development of a moral and 
spiritual character among the people of 
the world that will'impel them to exem 
plify the Biblical injunction to express 
“good will toward men.” 


A satisfactory solution for all of the 
innumerable problems of life and of this 
generation is possible only in the degree 
in which hundreds of millions of people 
m earth are imbued with the spirit of 
good will and learn to uphold the God- 
given rights of free men This is 
the never-ending problem of life. It 
starts with the self-centered infant who 
must travel the long and rather tortuous 
path to the fully developed social being, 
who realizes that his own freedom can 
be safeguarded only as he helps to pro- 
tect the freedom of others; that the 
great satisfactions of life come from 
friendly acts unselfishly performed; that 


it is indeed “more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Il. The crucial importance of thwart- 
ing the present plans and efforts of ag- 
gressive communism to dominate and 
enslave the world. 

The immediate need here is to build 
up in the free world forces of resistance 
so powerful that the leaders of com- 
munism who desire world domination 
will be deterred from plunging the 
world and their own people into an- 
other devastating war, the thought of 
which is doubtless as abhorrent to the 
millions of people in the communist 
orbit as it is to us in the United States. 

Il. The maintenance of a sound and 
free national economy 

Most of us in this country believe 
that a widespread diffusion of private 
ownership of property is essential to 
the preservation of personal liberties. 
In an all-powerful state built on the 
principle of radical socialism, propa- 
ganda from the central government be- 
comes rampant, freedom of information 
is banished, the people are blinded by 
the “iron curtain,” become dependent 
upon the state even for subsistence, 
and are finally impressed into a kind 
and degree of subservience which tends 
to destroy the natural resistance, inven- 
tiveness, and productivity of free peo- 
ple 

With the independence of people in 
a society which encourages private own- 
ership, there exist those checks and 
balances among millions of individual 
citizens which resist the tendency of 
all governments to become over-cen- 
tralized. At the same time, within the 
orderly processes of law, compromises 
evolve among the freely contending 
forces, which seem most satisfactory to 
the largest number of people at any 
given time 

IV. It is of supreme importance that 
our people, especially young people, 
should have a clear understanding of 
the difference between democracy and 
communism or other forms of dictator- 
ship 

Such an understanding will most cer- 
tainly develop a deep-seated conviction 
concerning the need for protecting and 
defending our free way of life. This 
conviction will not be diluted by a 
realization that life under freedom is 
not perfect. It will be seen clearly that 
life at its best is not perfection, but 
rather the unrestricted right to work 
toward perfection. Thus the delusion 
which communist propagandists try to 
create that there resides in government 
some ocewft wisdom to deliver a pana- 


cea for our difficulties will not appeal 
to many of us. We shall hold tenaciously 
to the fact that it is through the acts of 
self-respecting, free, informed individ- 
uals that humankind has the best chance 
for happiness for all. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


I am sure it will be understood that 
only a few brief suggestions of what 
high school students can do about the 
problems mentioned, and related ones, 
are appropriate here. 

A. Study, think about, and discuss 
with others the purpose of life; how to 
get the deepest and most abiding satis- 
faction from daily living. Nurture your 
own spirit of good will in your home, 
church, school and community relation- 
ships Consciously develop self-respect 
by respecting others. All of this may 
lead to an occasional display of intel- 
ligent righteous indignation, when you 
are unduly imposed upon or unfairly 
treated. 

B. Get the best possible high school 
education in those fields of learning 
basic to good citizenship. There are at 
least three of these fields—(1) health 
and physical education, (2) English 
and (3) the social studies. 

Of course, in addition to these fun- 
damental fields of learning, which 
should be common to all students, you 
must think carefully about and begin to 
prepare for some worthy occupation. 

You should take a full course in 
health and physical education during 
at least three of your four years of high 
school, with special attention to nutri- 
tion, physical fitness, safety, and mental 
hygiene. 

The proper and effective use of Eng- 
lish is essential if you are to express 
yourself influentially in your many asso- 
ciations. You should study English for 
three or four high school years. 

I believe all students should be re- 
quired to study some branch of the 
social studies during each year in high 
school (civies or government, advanced 
geography, world history, United States 
history, economics, and social prob- 
lems). . . . Two-fifths of the time for 
social] studies each week should be de- 
voted to a thorough consideration of 
current affairs. Each week brings many 
new and often vast developments in 
our rapidly moving, complicated world 
involving military and economic mobil- 
ization, profound social changes, occu- 
pational difficulties, international en- 
tanglements and threats. 

It is imperatively important that 
young people regularly read about, 
study and discuss the current aspects 
of such problems, and thus constantly 
grow in a grasp of possible solutions. 

. Only thus can you be adequately 
prepared to do your part in solving the 
“great problems facing people today.” 





